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At the Yearly Meeting of Friends for New 
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future sitting, essays of communications to these 
several Yearly Meetings, expressive of our con- 
tinued love and Christian fellowship, [names 
omitted. ] * * bs * * - 

Afternoon.—John Meader, on behalf of the 
representatives, informed the meeting that they 
had conferred together, and were united in pro- 
posing Samuel Boyd Tobey, for Clerk, and Ste- 
phen A. Chase, for Assistant Clerk; which 
nominations being approved, they are appointed 
to those stations for the ensuing year. 

The records of this meeting for the last year 
were now laid before us, and read. 

This meeting being informed by the Repre- 
sentatives to the Yearly Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders, that a Minister belonging to this 
meeting has a concern to pay a religious visit in 
a remote part of the country—the State of Cali- 
fornia—and that he is desirous of laying this 
concern before the Yearly Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders, in order that so important an engage- 


By the Reports received from our Quarterly | ment may recerve the most careful and weighty 


Meetings, it appears that the following Friends 
have been appointed representatives to this meet- 
ing, [names omitted] whose names being called, 
they were all present except two, for whose ab- 


| deliberation of the Church, this meeting is united 
= requesting the Yearly Meeting of Ministers 
| and Elders to receive any communication in re- 
lation to his concern, which the Friend may see 


sence bodily indisposition was assigned as the | fit to make ; and to act officially thereon in the 


cause. 


same manner provided for by Discipline “ when 


[The Minutes notice the attendance of Robert the concern extends to Europe, or beyond sea.” 


and Sarah Lindsey from England, and Thomas 
Frazier, Joel Bean and Mary T. Meader, from 
Towa. 


The portion of our Discipline, in relation to 
the official steps to be taken by the Church, in 
liberating Ministers for religious service, has 


The London printed Epistle for the year 1858 | claimed the consideration of this meeting—and 
has been read, und is very acceptable to this | We are united in requesting the Meeting for Suf- 


meeting ; and we appoint our friends, William 


ferings deliberately and solidly to consider the 


A. Robinson and Samuel Boyce, to attend to the subject, and report their judgment thereon to 


distribution of a reprint of 3,500 copies among 
our subordinate meetings ; and we commend to 
our members, individually, the practical, seasona- 
ble counsel and salutary suggestions contained 
therein. 

We have been again cheered and comforted 
at this time, by the receipt of salutations in the 
love of the Gospel, from our dear brethren of the 
Yearly Meetings of London, Ireland, New York, 
Baltimore, North Carolina, Ohio, Indiana and 
Western, and we appoint the following Friends 
to prepare, as way opens for it, and present to a 


this meeting, next year. 
The Committee for the superintendence of the 
Boarding School presented their annual report, 
| as follows—which is satisfactory to this meeting ; 
and the Friends now under appointment are con- 
tinued to constitute 2 Committee on the part of 
this meeting, for the ensuing year—to report to 
our next meeting. 
**T0 THE YEARLY MEETING. 
The Committee for the superintendence of the 
Boarding School at Providence have given their 
attention to the duties of their appointment. 
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For the summer term of ‘the Sehool these | conveniences and abunteges of the School, in 
were admitted one hundred and seven scholars, | the erection, on the grounds on the western side 
of whom fifty-nine were males, and forty-eight} of the school house, of a building for the purpose 
were females, and for the winter term, one hun-| of exercise ; and by the liberality of the officers 
dred and fifty-one, of whom eighty-three were|and scholars in the west wing, this building 
males, and sixty-eight were females. All of| has been furnished with a valuable apparatus for 
these, except in a few cases of leaving on account| such exercise, calculated to develope and strength- 
of ill health and other causes, have been in at-| en the bodily powers and to promote health ; and 
tendance through the terms. So that with these| this building and apparatus have been gladly 
few exceptions instruction has been furnished in | oecupied by the male scholars to their evident 
the School, equal to one term each, to two hun-| advantage ; similar provision having heretofore 
dred and fifty-eight scholars. been made for the girls’ school, and which has 

This instruction we believe to have been effi-| been much improved during the last year. 
cient in the several branches taught, and im-| A very desirable addition to the library at the 
parted in a manner acceptable to the scholars} school has also been made, consisting of nearly 
and satisfactory te the Committee. five hundred volumes of works of standard value, 

The deportment of the pupils generally, we and of more recent publication than were before 
are thankful in being able to say, has been order-| there ;—thus adding much to the interest of the 
ly, and their attention to, and improvement in| collection, without cost to the Institution. * * 
their studies, commendable. We propose that the terms of the school eom- 

Meetings for worship haye been held as here-| mence and continue as last year, and that the 
tofore, in the school house, on First-day morn-| charge remain the same, viz: 840 per term for 
ings. They have been attended, with two ex- members of our Yearly Meeting, $60 for mem- 
ceptions, by members of the Committee, and| bers of other Yearly Meetings, and where one or 
often by other concerned Friends, and they have| both parents are members of our religious society, 
generally proved seasons of much interest and/or the scholars are sent at the own proper charge 
solemnity. and expense of such members, and $100 for any 

Instruction for the purpose of giving to the! others, payable in advance. That $5 additional 
scholars a knowledge of the invaluable contents eharge be made, as heretofore, for instruction 
of the Holy Seriptares has formed part of the/| either in the Ancient Languages, in French or 
regular exercises of the school, and a eoncern|indrawing. Books and stationery being furnished 
has been manifested that the tender minds of! at actual cost. 
the children should be nurtured in that way| The regulations respecting the time of pay- 
which will best secure their future, in a course | ment, manner and times of admission of scholars, 
of virtue and uprightness, consistently with the | &e., which have been transmitted to the subordi- 
profession of Friends. Harmony has been pre-| nate meetings heretofore, we again append to 
served in the family, and a kindly feeling and | this report; and we desire that the attention of 
desire to promote the best interests of the school | our several Monthly Meetings may be partieular- 
have prevailed. ly ealled to the conclusion of the Yearly Meeting 

We have had during the year, the valuable| in 1855, which was made after much delibera- 
services of Joseph Cartland, and his wife Ger-| tion, and is as follows, viz : 
trude W. Cartland, who have aceeptably filled| “That Monthly Meetings take eare, by com- 
the stations of Principals of the school under] mittees, that suitable inquiries be made as to 
the arrangement made with them in the year|the fitness of scholars proposing to enter the 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six. school, belonging to their respective meetings ; 

They were assisted by John F. Rowell, Re-| and to such as said committees shall approve, to 
becca D. Wing and Mary S. Harris, as teachers | give certificates, which certificates shall be re- 
of the English branches; by Franklin BE. Paige,| quired by the School Committee, in order for 
as teacher of Mathematies ; by D. Dana Patten, | admission ” 
as teacher of Greek and Latin; by Alphonse| It is very desirable that this conclusion of the 
Renaud, as teacher of French and German. Mary | Yearly Meeting should be strictly complied with, 
E. Potter has been teacher of Drawing, and /| as we believe the best interests of the school re- 
Caroline H. Pinkham of Needlework, and | quire such compliance. 

Samuel T. Satterthwaite, as teacher of the Eng-| In conclusion, we commend the Institution to 
glish branches was employed in addition in the| the continued care and concern of the Yearly 
winter term. Meeting. 

At the close of the summer term, two female} Signed on behalf and by direction of the 
scholars, having completed the full course of} School Committee. 
study, as preseribed by the rules of the school, Sterpnen A. Cuass, Clerk.” 
were presented with duly authenticated certifi. 
cates or diplomas of scholarship, heretofore agreed 
to be given in such cases. 

A valuable addition has been made to the 


Providence, 5th mo. 10th, 1859. 
* 


*x * * * * * 


Turrp-pAY morNinG, the 14th. 
The meeting convened, pursuant to adjourn- 
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ment ; 
Under 
meeting entered upon a consideration of the state 
of Society, by reading the answers to the Queries | 
from the several Quarterly Meetings. 
engagement, a living concern 
that we might not only feel that these searching 
queries are applicable to the collective body, but 
to each individual; and that every one of us| 
might bring them home to himself, to know to 
what extent he is fulfilling their requirements. 
The answer to the first query, relating to the all- 
important practical duty of assembling together for 
the purpose of worshipping our father who is in 
Heaven, manifests, as in former years, that there 
is with some of our members in all our different 
meetings, a want of faithfulness in this respect, 
and very feelingly have we been appealed to, to 
consider the nature of this service, under a re- 
membrance of the relation in which we stand to 
God. Do we realize our dependence upon Him? 
Do we constantly bear upon our hearts the un- 
questioned truth, that every thing we enjoy in 
this present life comes from his holy hand? 
That we can command for ourselves no blessing 


the Representatives present, except two. 


—that we can control by our own power none of 


his dispensations to the children of men. 
we faith in God ? 


Have 
Without it, it is impossible 
to please him. We must believe not only that 
that he is, but that he is a rewarder of all them 
that diligently seek him. Are we deterred from 
attending our religious meetings because we are 
not willing to leave our temporal engagements 
during the little portion of time that would be 
occupied in this service? Do we not believe 
that the omnipotent one, who so regards all his 
created beings, who so notices them, that he num- 
bers the very hairs of their heads, will bless them 
even in temporal things, while they are mani- 
festing their allegiance unto him by assembling 
with their brethren to worship him? If the in- 
junction of the blessed Saviour is observed, to 
seek first the kingdom of heaven and the righte- 
ousness thereof, his promise will surely be ful- 
filled, that he, who knoweth we have need of 
these things, will grant them untous. We were 
instructively cited to the example of our prede- 
cessors in the truth, and the sacrifices they so 
cheerfully made in order to the performance, 
faithfully, of this religious duty, and the blessing 
of Heaven that rested upon them. The language 
of encouragement was held forth to those who, 
under such discouragement, are engaged to be 
faithful in the discharge of this duty—when the 
number who meet together may be very small. 


Be not disheartened ; be not turned aside. As 
thy day is, so shall thy strength be. How pre- 


cious the declaration of Christ, “ Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them.” 

A want of love and unity was apparent in some 
of our meetings, which brought this meeting into 
deep exercise. We clearly see that this cannot 


a precious covering of solemnity, the |i 


In this| 


was evidenced, | 
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| exist, if our Saute are » right coente God. God 
is love, and they that dwell in God, dwell in 
‘love. Vain is any pretence of love to God, whom 
|we have not seen, if we love not our brother 
whom we have seen. Our adorable Saviour 
taught us to pray unto our Heavenly Father, to 
forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who 
trespass against us. Do we not feel, individually, 
our need of forgiveness ? Do we not realize that we 
are all soon to stand before the judgment seat of 
Christ? Will a plea be availing before him, 
that our brother offended against us, in justifica- 
tion of our want of love for him? If thy brother 
offend against thee, go tell him his fault between 

him and thee alone. Have we observed the 
course enjoined by the Head of the Church? 
Are we sure there is no root of bitterness in our 
own hearts? Are our hands clean in the sight 
lof God? Let each individual faithfully examine 
himself, and know how it stands between his 
own soul and him unto whom he is to give account. 

The standard of truth cannot be changed ; it 
cannot be lowered by the will of man or by his 
views of expediency ; and we were tenderly and 
earnestly exhorted to maintain the testimonies 
referred to in the third query—not as matters of 
formality, but as the fruits of the principles of 
truth—the result of obedience to manifested 
duty in the secret of the heart. Let nothing be 
esteemed little which is required of us by the 
Lord. A strict attention to individual scruples 
is essential to individual peace. “ Whosoever 
doth not bear his cross, aud come after me, can- 
not be my disciple.” 

Parents have a deep responsibility. 
faithful in the discharge ° their duties to their 
precious children? Do »y exercise, in a right 
spirit, proper parental authority? Are they en- 
gaged to preserve them from the evils that sur- 
round them—from the world that lies in wicked- 
ness? Are they prepared to answer the solemn 
query, Where are the lambs committed to thy 
charge ? 

Having proceeded to the third query, inclu- 
sive, the meeting adjourned to 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, when it again assembled and proceed- 
ed to read the remaining queries and answers ; 
during which engagement a lively concern was 
expressed, that there might be no relaxation in 
the care of Friends, individually, faithfully to 
maintain the important testimonies therein re- 


ferred to. 
ra 






















































































































































































Are they 































































































© * * * * * 





Adjourned to 10 o’clock, to-morrow morning. 
(To be concluded.) 
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THE RETORT 





COURTEOUS. 











Two ministers of the same name resided in 
the same town, one a Dissenter, and the other 
a clergyman of the Established Church. A par- 
cel came into the hands of the latter, which on 
inspection, proved to be for the Dissenter. It 
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was forwarded, with the hlloning note :-—" Sir: patience to the last. On 3d day he called his 
If you had not assumed a title ‘[Reverend)] to brothers and sisters—that were present—one at 
which you have noright, this mistake would not a time, kindly and earnestly exhorting them “ to 
have occurred. Tam sir, ete. In the course prepare to meet him in that happy mansion 
of a few weeks after, a parcel cameinto the hands where parting will be no more, where pain and 
of the Dissenter, which was for his namesake, ' sickness never come.’ 
and which was found to contain a case of litho. | His friends, who stood around him, (for 
graphed sermons, done up to imitate manuscript.| he was able to sit in his chair, and walk 
It was forwarded to the clergyman with the fol-' about the room until the evening before 
lowing retort :—‘‘ Sir: If you had not assumed his death,) being moved to tears, he said, 
an office for which you are not qualified, this mis- | Don’ t weep for me, for I feel willing to 
take would not have occurred. I am, sir,’’ ete. leave father and mother, brothers and sisters, 
<1 — and all earthly things, to fly away to my 
For Friends’ Review. | heavenly home and be at rest. i don’t know that 
MEMOIR OF TERRENCE HAWORTSH. i shall be with you until morning.” Taking his 

Terrence Haworth was born in Vermillion | sister by the arm, he said, “ dear sister, I have 
county, Illinois, on the 9th of 2d mo., 1841. He | always loved thee ; wilt thou prepare to meet me 
was the fourth child of Thomas and Margaret | in my heavenly home?” Calling his father to 
Haworth, whose family consisted of eight child. | | him, he asked his forgiveness for past disobedi- 
ren, six of whom are still living. Terrence was | ence, and being assure d by his parent that he had 
of a studious turn of mind. ‘Inheriting a con-|never been a disobedient child, he replied, “I 
stitution rather delicate, yet he was ever willing | have been disobedient in many Ghee: I hope 
to perform the duties assigned him, generally the Lord will forgive me ;’ after which he ex- 
with a willing mind, showing a contented dispo-| pressed, that he “felt satisfied, and would try to 
sition while at their performance. | rest. 

His father being engaged much of his time | It being meeting day, his father asked him 
from home, upon Terrence devolved many of ; whether he was willing for him to go? he 
the out door duties of a farm, often subjecting | | cheerfully responded “Yes, and tell grand- 
him to the exposure of the cold, piercing prairie | | mother” (an aged woman of eighty years, afflicted 


winds, which had a tendency no doubt to early | 
develop that insidious disease, consumption, | 
which, at the age of sixteen, began to manifest | 
itself. 


During the first year of his malady, he was | 


able to perform some labor on the farm, being | 
always patient and cheerful, thus showing | 
a filial respect and tender regard for the com- 
mands of his parents. 

But his bodily strength gradually failed, so} 


with lameness, “that it is not probab le we shall 
ever see each other again in this life, as our 
time here is almost done; but my prayer is, that 
we may meet where parting will be no more for 
ever.” His brother and sister, who had been 
sent for, arriving at this time, he was rejoiced to 
see them. C alling his sister by name, he feeling- 
ily reminded her “of the past happy hours they 
had spent together, and said, as the last legacy 
of a dying brother, “I can but enjoin upon thee, 


that he was unable to perform any physical labor, | to take heed unto the blessed promise of our 


and it became painfully manifest to his parents 
that their son was not likely long to remain with | 
them. As he grew more feeble, he often ex- 
pressed that he believed his being thus early 


| crucified Redeemer, ‘ Come unto me 


, all ye that 
are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you 
| rest ; take my yoke upon you, for my yoke is 
easy, and my burden is light.’” The sweet eoun- 


stricken in life was the means of saving him from | sel he imparted to all of his dear brothers and 


many temptations that others are led into. 

* He was never heard to complain or murmur. 
A few weeks previous to his death, his mother 
remarked to him, “I fear thou wilt not rest well 
to-night, thy coughing is so wearisome.” He 
replied, “If it is the Lord’ s will, I shall have 
rest ; if not, 1 am content.’ 

On Seventh- day night, the 28th of Ist mo., 
1859, he meekly gave himself into the care of 
his dear Redeemer, and earnestly prayed that his 
merciful Saviour would make his peace sure, 
and lead him into the clear light of everlasting 
day. The day following, being First-day, he re- 
marked to the family that he thought his time 
with them would be short. Being asked if he was 
resigned to his Master’s will? he answered, “ I 
am.” He spoke often of his beloved Saviour, 
and prayed that he might enable him to have 


sisters at this time clearly revealed the joy he 
had found to his soul through faith in his merci- 
ful Saviour. Most earnestly did he enjoin on 
them to be faithful in the attendance of their 
religious meetings ; “‘ Forsake not the assembling 
of yourselves together as the manner of some is ;’ 
but remember he has promised that, “ where two 
or three are gathered together in my name, there 
will | be in the midst of them.” ‘To his youtb- 
ful friends, who had kindly called to see him, 
his words were, “ Leave all vain pastimes, Oh! 
leave the glittering paths of sin. Turn! Oh turn! 

from the syren songs of fading, fleeting pleasures 
that beguile and steal away your precious time. 
Heed! Oh heed! the silent monitor within your 
souls, that points you to the lamb of God, 
that takes away the sins of the world; look at 
me! when you are brought to a death bed, as | 
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am, Oh! ! how different you will feel to what you 
now do. Oh! 


crucified Redemer ; don’t put it off until it is too 


late, for it is easy to do that which is right, if 


you will only try.” Seeing his mother weeping, 
he said, “ Mother, don’t weep for me, I shall soon 
be at rest, I shall-soon be with dear little brother 
in the mansions of heavenly glory.” Sixth-day 
in the afternoon his aged and beloved grand- 
father bid him a final farewell ; before taking 
leave of him he asked him in regard to his future 
prospects. He very calmly replied, “I submit 
all to my Redeemer; the Lord’s will be done, 
not mine.” He afterwards called for the Bible, 
and read the 45th chapter of Isaiah, remarking 
that it was a beautiful chapter. During the 
night his breathing was hard, though he com- 
plained not. In the morning he was asked if he 
suffered much pain, he calmly replied, “Oh no, 
I am very weak.” Askiog for a drink of water 
he was raised up, drank and was laid down again, 
and calmly breathed his last on the 5th of 2d 
mo., 1859, aged 18 years, lacking four days. 


+ 40> 


Speech of Davip Tuomas, at the late Annual 


M. ting of the London Peace Society. 


Though this is the first time I have stood on 
your platform, as an advocate, it has not been 
because I have not long been convinced of the 
Christianity of your basis and mission ; nor be- 
cause I am afraid of being identified with an 
unpopular movement, and branded as an un- 
English citizen and a pietistic dolt; nor because 
1 do not deem it important to enunciate and en- 
force your principles, for, as a minister and 
editor, [ do that regularly and conscie ntiously as 
a solemn duty; but simply for the want of unoc- 
eupied time and unemployed energy. In all 
honesty | say, that there is not one of all the 
institutions of this country which commends 
itself more thoroughly to my Christian convie- 
tions and sympathies than yours. The resolution 
directs us to the war that has just broken forth 
in the South of E .urope, between three professed- 
ly Christian nations, and designates that war as 

‘a reproach to civilization and a scandal to 
Christianity.” I take these expressions as con- 
vertible. What is a scandal to Christianity must 
be a reproach to civilization; for C hristianity i is 
the cause, means and end of ‘ll true civilization. 
The civilization that is not instinct with Christian 
ideas has no life, and therefore no growth in it. 
It is not a he: althy tree rooted in a congenial 

soil, pus hing forth new oe hes of power, new 
forms of beauty, new clusters of fruit, to bless 
the world from age to age; but like a piece of 
dead timber, however artis stically carved and 
beauti fully polishes 1, it must the 
civilization of classic Greece and imperial Rome. 


} 
Sir, | am not going to analyse the motives that 


rot—rot as 


take up the cross and follow a) 
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converting the Shalesin and the most lovely parte 
of this beautiful earth into a huge slaughter- 
house for the murder of their fellow-men, to show 
that the war which has just broken out is a 
scandal to Christianity. I take an independent 
position and stand on a broader foundation, and 
say that ALL war is a scandal to Christianity. 
We call popery Antichrist, but, as John said, 

there are many Antichrists gone into the world, 

and there is not a more unmistake able and terrible 
Antichrist than war. What is astounding to me 
is, that there are men who profess to believe in 
Christianity, and even to preach it, who sanction, 
defend, and in instances advocate, this 
scandal to the holy cause they espouse. These 
men may be divided into four classes: those who 
are half-and-half on the question, those who are 
very positive on the question, those who are but 
sentimentally interested in it, and those who are 
too material to entertain it. I shall take Mr. 
Halfbelief as the representative of the first class ; 
Mr. Verywise as the representative of the second ; 
Mr. Goody as the representative of the third ; 
Mr. Corpus as the representative of the fourth. 
These are all pious men, great champions for 
Christianity. Would you like to hear these men 
talk on the subject? if so, we will ask them a 
few questions. We will begin with Mr. Haif- 

belief. This gentleman is one of your matter-of- 
fact men. He does not like speculation or novelty ; 
he relies on precedents and traditions. Now let 
us ask him a question: “Is war, Mr. Halfbelief, 
sanctioned by Christianity or not?” “ Well, I 
grant that war is a terrible evil, it ought never 
to be entered upon unless absolutely necessary.” 
“ This is not the question, Mr. Half be lief ; is it 
Christian or not?” “ Well, then, I s say, I do not 
go the whole length of your peace principles, 
and I do not think that the world is ripe for 
your peace principles yet.” “Now I unde rstand 
you; and hear me in reply to your two- fold 
statement. You say you do not go the whole 
length of our peace principles. Do you know, 

Mr. Halfbelief, that a principle must be either 
true or false, right or wrong ?—a principle, unlike 

yourself, has no half- and-half quality. If the 
principle is fulse, if you move one inch with it, 

if you breathe a wish, or whisper a word in 
its favor, you are doing wrong! If the prinei- 
ple i is true and right, to desert it at any point in 
its dev elopment, is to play the moral recreant in 
the universe. As to your other statement that 
the world is not ripe for it yet, you mistake alto- 
gether the mission of Christianity. Christianity 
is not for the world as it is to be, or as it ought 
to be; it is for the world as it is. The sermon 
on the Mount was preached, not to angels who 
keep the first estate, nor to sainted men in 
Heaven, but to men on earth, with wicked hearts 
and warring passions. Christianity is for sinners, 
not for perfected saints. It is a remedy for all 
the moral diseases of the world. As soon as it 


some 


inspire the continental de sspots who are about{makes a man morally convalescent, and he is 
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able to walk the lovely and sunny fields of recti- , heart. 
tude alone, it leaves him for the higher dispensa-| stinet. 





All reformers must have this fighting i in- 
Luther had it, Knox had it, all great 


tions of Heaven. To talk, therefore, of waiting | 
for the application of Christianity until the 
world gets bette r, betrays your sad ignorance of | 
its nature, and is the same as if you kept back 
the medicine from the patient until he recovered. 
Now, Mr. Halfbelic/, 1 must recommend you to 


act worthy of a reasonable being, and either | 


adopt Mars or Jesus as your moral master. 
present you are certainly no credit to either.” 
Having heard what Mr. Hal/belief, who is the 
type of a very large class of these Christian 
professors, says, we may now listen to another 
representative professor, Mr. Verywise. Mr. | 
Verywise is a great student, a profound scholar; ' 
he has read all history, he has systematized the | 
Bible, has tracked the 
followed Sir William 


Hamilton through his 
metaphysical mazes. 


He has worn spectacles 
| 


from twenty years of age. 


‘*Science to him is no mystery, 


He has read every book through and through.” | 


He preaches great sermons—is an advocate for 
“muscular Christianity,” and denounces the 
Peace Society. He calls all anti-war men un-| 
English, pitiable fanatics, wild visionaries, fit 
only for some dreamland or Platonic republic. 
He is a very wise man, and we had better have 
his argument. Let us have your argument, Mr. 
Verywise, as a Christian in defence of war. 
“ Well, I defend war on two grounds: it accords 
with the fighting instincts of human nature, and 
with the Divine conduct in the Old Testament.” 
But how do you state the first argument? “Well, 
whatever is instinctive is right, and whatever is 
right is in harmony with Christianity.” I admit 
that man has what you call “ fighting instincts,” 
but I deny that the natural and right develop- 
ment of those instincts is the destruction of our 
fellow-men. You may as well argue the recti- 
tude of idolatry from the religious instinct, or 
of falsehood from the poetic instinct, or of un- 
lawful enquiry into other people’s concerns from 
the philosophic instinct, as to argue the rectitude 
of war from the fighting instinct. Has not man 
other foes to contend with and master? Has he 
not to battle with the elements of nature in or- 
der to turn them to his use ?—with his carnal 
propensities in order to bring them into subjec- 
tion ?—with ignorance, crimes, disease, poverty, 
in order to help his race? God knows that we 
have plenty of foes within and without to de- 
velop our fighting instincts, without murdering 
our fellow-men! Mr. Verywise says he does not 
know a more pugilistic class of men than the 
members of the Peace Society, and he frequent- 
ly points to John Bright. 


is under the control of a philosophic intellect, 
an enlightened conscience, and a philanthropic 


At! 


path of Humboldt, and | 


| universe. 


I rejoice that God | 
has given so much of the fighting instinct to! 
that noble patriot, and I rejoice that that instinct | 


men have had it and must have it. This instinct 
should not make men cats and dogs, but apostles, 
philanthropists, confessors, reformers. Napoleon 
III. would have plenty of seope for the develop- 
ment of the fighting instincts of himself and 
battalions, if he would but direct his attention 
| to the ignorance, the sensuality, the flunkeyism, 
and the poverty of his own country; aye, and to 
those horrid smells that impregnate the air of 
all the towns and citiesof France. But the other 
argument of Mr. Verywise is, that war cannot 
be wrong, because it accords with the divine 
‘conduct in the Old Testament. Mr. Verywise 
says that what God has sanctioned cannot be 
wrong in itself. He has sanctioned war, and 
therefore it cannot be wrong. It appears to me 
that those wars which we read of in the Old 
Testament, and which were under the sanction 


} 





| of God, bear a relation to the great laws of the 
| moral domain analogous to the relation which 
| miracles sustain 


to the laws of the material 
They are rare exceptions—a few 
sovereign interpositions. God’s law in the ma- 
terial world is that man should get food by 
cultivating the soil, that he should cross the sea 
by properly constructed vessels; but he has been 
pleased befure now to feed men by manna, and 
to conduct men through surging seas on dry land. 
God’s law in the moral world is, that men should 
not kill, that all should love as brethren, live in 
peace, and overcome evil with good ; but he has 
before now commanded man to slay his fellows. 
It is not for us to question his right to do so. 
“Even so Father.” My position is, that we are 
not to follow the sovereign deviations from his law 
in either case. What would you think of a man 


|who resolved not to cultivate his soil for bread, 


but to wait for Providence to feed him, because God 
once fed the Jews with manna? Or what would 
you think of aanan who would make an attempt 
to go to America, by walking through the Atlan- 
tic, because God once led men through the Red 
Sea? It is just as absurd for men now to at- 
tempt to put down evil by war, because God in 
one or two cases authorized it. A man who 
murders his son may just as well plead, as 4 
justification of his crime, God’s command to 
Abraham to offer up his son Isaac, as for any 
modern monarch to plead, as a justification for 
his wars, God’ command to Joshua. The weak 
dolt, Mr. Verywise, is not the man that follows 
regular laws, but the man who foolishly attempts 
to regulate his conduct by miraculous interposi- 
tion. But we must now leave Mr. Verywise, 
and listen for a moment to Mr. Goody. Mr. 
Goody isa very pious man. He has no intel- 
lectual difficulties about anything. He could 
never be a heretic, and the idea of heresy 
frightens him amazingly. He has a long face, 
and he speaks in sepulchral tones. He has the 
utmost horror of German philosophy and popery. 
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He is, however, a Christian, and represents a 
large class of professors. How does he defend 
war’ Not by argument. He is either too great 
or too small for that. It is by speeches in 
which he represents war as a herald of the Gos- 
pel, levelling the mountains of difficulty, and mak- 
ing straight in the deserts of the world, a high 
place for our God. It is by his prayers, in which he 
asks the God of peace to make our armies victo- 
rious, and in which he returns thanks for triumphs. 
Mr. Goody regards every war as “ an opening. 
He regards the sword asa kind of key unlock- 
ing the door of usefulness. So ineffably absurd 
is this, that if it were not blasphemy and bane- 
ful, we should laugh at it. Mr. Goody, hear me 
for a moment. In the reports of our city mis- 


sionaries you are -constantly meeting with cases | 


where the door of the house is shut against the 
missionary. This is stated as a subject for re- 
gret, and so it is. But suppose the city mis- 
sionaries were to break open these doors by force, 
and murder the head of the family who had 
offered the resistance, would this be a subject for 
gratitude at the next anniversary meeting? I 
will not ask you, Mr. Goody, whether the mis- 
sionary did a “right thing, I ask you, was it a wise 
thing; would the widow ‘and orphans of the mur- 
dered father and husband be likely te embrace 
the gospel of that villain? The barrier of the 
Gospel is not the massive wall, or the iron door, 
but the enmity of the heart, and the vivlent de- 
struction of the material obstacles will only be 


the rearing and the strengthening of the moral | 


ones. 
(To be concluded.) 


++ — 
From the 8. 8. Times. 


PHILADELPHIA HOUSE OF REFUGE FOR COLORED 
CHILDREN. 


Isaac Collins, who isconnected with so many of 
the philanthropic institutions of this city, and 
who has taken such an active part in the manage- 
ment of the House of Refuge, has kindly furuished 


us with the following letter for publication. It 
was written by eight of the colored boys in that 
institution, who were appointed by the other 
boys a committee for that purpose. The letter 
is addressed to Miss Ball, who, while on a visit 
to this city for the benefit of her health, addressed 


the children of the colored department of the | 


House of Refuge, and has since returned to her 
duties asa missionary at Cape Palmas in Africa. 
Mr. Collins assures us that the letter is eutirely 
the composition of the boys, and that it is givenas 
written by them, without alteration or correc- 
tion. Itis quoted as showing how well they 
have been instructed and trained, both intellectu- 
Houses or Rerves 


ally and morally. 
Philadelpvia, April 30, 1859, t 


Dear Miss Ball: tn the lapse of time and the 
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change of place, that has occurred to you, you 
may have forgotien the boys of this Department 
of the House of Refuge. Acting on the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Swianey, our Superintendent, and 
Mr. Laverty, our teacher, we gladly avail our- 
selves of the opportunity to send you a letter 
There are but few of those to whom you deliver- 
ed your interesting address now remaining here. 
Many have gone out into the world, to take an 
active part in its duties, to live new and better 
lives by the grace of God, to live right and to die 
right. Aud nota few have gone to the grave, 
called from time to realize the scenes of eternity. 
Some have left this world, calmly and peacefully, 
their whole hope and confidence stayed on the 
Saviour. The others we pass over silently, trust- 
ing to the merey and goodness of God. 
At best, we are but poor erring ones, 
have wandered far into the “way of sin, 


who 
that 





leads down to death,” for “ the wages of sin is 
death;”’ who have abused the blessed gospel pri- 
vileges, which this Christian land affords, with 
no thought of eternity before us, living as though 
we had no souls to save and had not to die. But 
God in his providence has stopped us, and placed 
us here, where we have those who labor for 
and with us, striving with their utmost powers 
to lead us from our sinful habits. We then, of 
all others, perhaps, are the last who should ven- 





ture to say to our brothers and sisters of Africa, 
“know the Lord.” But when we remember that 
we all, whether of Africa or América, are fe]jow- 
traveilers to eternity, we may be helps to each 
other. 

Wehave learned bysad experience the truth 
that “‘ the way of transgressors is hard” in this 
life. Sometimes those kind gentlemen, who come 
to talk to us on the Sabbath, direct our minds 
over the deep dark sea to Africa, and we some- 
times receive of Arthur G. Coffin, copies of 
the Carrier Dove. In that little paper we see 
in the background, blackness and darkness, and 
we are led to suppose that that represents poor, 
benighted Africa. We arein a land of light, 
and oh ! how strictly shall our talents be required. 
There isa colored man, named Campbell, (we 
| think,) who is now in Africa, looking out good 
locations to colonize. He has been instructed 
by our managers and superintendent to examine 
into, and to see how and where some of our boys 
might make themselves useful, and who can tell 
but that God may yet fit, and prepare, and take 
some of us there, to assist in lifting up poor Af- 
rica. 

We hear sometimes of you by our teacher, and 
among other things, that kind Providence has 
saved you from a watery grave. We hope that your 
health and strength may be spared to you in your 
present field of usefulness, and that we may one 
day have the pleasure of seeing you at home in 
| our own lovely land. - We desire to be remember- 
| ed to our brothers a sisters of your mission; tell 
|them of us, and how we hope that they and we 
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may meet, whee we shall all worship the living 
and true God forever, oh ! forever 
Yours, affectionately, 

GEORGE PURNELL, 
ALBERT JACKSON, 
JoHN SHULTZ, 
Henry Beckett, 
Davin Sirsa, 
Frep. Henry, 
Henry SxHutrz, 
JOHN FitzGERALD, Committee 
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THe Private CHARACTER OF JOSEPH STURGE. | 
—lIn the British Friend and the London Friend 
for the present month, we find the following ob- 
servations on the private chatacter of our late 
friend, Joseph Sturge, and we gladly transfer them | 
to our pages. It can be the lot of few to oce upy 
his exalted position as a public benefactor and 
philanthropist, but all may be encouraged by 
his example to a faithful dedication of whatever 
talents and means they possess in the various al- 
lotments of life. More especially may we, under 
the divine influence which constantly moulded all 
hisactions, imitate his Christian meekness of spirit 
and singleness of purpose, and his unwavering 
and unflinching adhesion to Christian principles. | 
Samuel Bowly’s delineation of Joseph Sturge’s | 


an ster in the private relations of life will be 





recognised by his intimate friends as equally true | 
The editor of the Review 
often had occasion, from his own experience and 
observation, to testify to the “‘ generous hospital- 


and beautiful. has | 


ity’ which was characteristic of Joseph Sturge’s 


house ; that “there was no display—no equi- 
page—no assumption of position or appearance 
of luxury ;” but, in all things, a true simplicity, 
consistent with his Christian profession. 


“In venturing to make a few observations on 
the character of my late dear and honored friend 
Joseph Sturge, which I hope may be profitable 
to some of the readers of The British Friend, I 
shall scrupulously avoid entering upon any sketch 
of his most useful and devoted life, as I sincere sly 
hope it will fall into abler hands than mine to 
prepare a memorial of him, which will be both 
interesting and instructive to the public at large 

There are some points, however, of a more 
private character, to which I think it may be 
well to allude in the periodicals which circulate 
in the religious Society to which he belonged. 

It may ‘be well supposed that a man whose 
generous and loving heart seemed large enough 


'should it be forgotten, in the 
| writing which his diversified 
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to canes within its sympathies almost the 
whole human race, would evince towards the 
members of his own family all the warmth and 
sincerity of a most disinterested affection. And 
so it was. Joseph Sturge ever manifested such 
tenderness and sympathy towards the various 
members of his family circle, that he seemed 
like a magnet of love, drawing all together in a 
bond of uninterrupted union, which was not only 
a source of mutual happiness, but by its recip- 
rocal influence was made instrumental to the e - 
largement of thesphere of public usefulness whicl 
he so nob ly occupied. 

The sympathy and assistance he received from 
the members of his own family during his long 
and varied public labors it is difficult fully to 
estimate ; but it was ever felt and acknowledged 


| by our departed friend with all that warmth and 


generosity which marked his general character 

It is not for me to enter into arly details of 
this delightful reciprocity, although I know how 
much it assisted Joseph Sturge in his public 
labors, and how anxious he was to acknow- 
ledge what he owed to others for his release from 
much of the toil, and detailed attention, to a 
large and sometimes anxious business. Nor 
vast amount of 
engagements in- 
volved, how truly valuable to him was the help 
rendered by his devoted sister, Sophia Sturge. 
The affection which subsisted between them fro ym 
childhood was remarkable, and it is not easy 
adequately to appre ciate the support and the 
strength this sister was to him through a series 


| of years, until the close of her life in 1845. 


But in speaking of his social and domestic re- 


lations, his conduct towards those who served 


him, both in his household and in his business, 
must not be omitted. Joseph Sturge was not 
only a kind and generous master, ever attentive 
to the physical comforts of those he employed, 
but he felt deeply the responsibility of his posi- 
tion, as it regarded their religious interests and 
their moral improvement. The whole of the 
men in the employ of the firm at Gloucester were 
every year invited, with their wives and families, 
to partake of a bountiful tea; and the invitations 
to this annual party being extended to various 
classes, the number who met on these occasions 
was sek lom much under three hundred. The 
evening was occupied by addresses on various 
subjects, well adapted to improve and elevate, as 
well as to interest, those for whose enjoyment it 
was intended. At the close of the meeting each 
workman, as he retired from the room, was 
presented by Joseph Sturge with a packet 
books, for the reception of which he p yee a 
few years ago a small bookcase in each of their 

cottages. But that which, I belie y made a far 

deeper impression on the minds these men 
and their families than any pecuniary liberalities, 
was the kindness and sympathy which Joseph 
Sturge evinced in visiting them at their own 


of 


of 
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homes. To visit from seventy to eighty houses, 
rather widely scattered, was no light duty, and 
I believe often « ecupied several days, but these 
- sits will be long and gratefully 
by those who received them, and, combined 
with the general influence of Joseph Sturge’s 
character, [ have no doubt, have been mainly in- 
strumental in raising the character of the men toa 
standard considerably above the general average. 

If time and space ‘would admit, I could relate 
some touching instances of his kind and delicate 
attentions to his domestic and other 
but I trust I have said enough to awaken in the 
minds of others a desire to follow the examp le | 
of who, by the influence of divine grace, 
was enabled so beautifully to exemplify the 
character of a Christian master. 

It was, however, in the parental relation deal 
he most strikingly — ted the tenderness of| 
his affectionate heart; and blended with this 
tenderness was a deep sense of his r sponsibility 
in the training of the belove d children whom | 
God, in his providence, had entrusted to his 
care. Most truly was the government of 

iildren a government of love! 

Though arrived at that period of life when 
rest and quietude are most congenial, he yet 
constantly joined his little children in their | 
recreations, and entered into their juvenile | 
amusements with all that heartiness and cheer- 
fulness which are so attractive to the young. 
Doubtless he looked upon this manifestation of'| 
sympathy as calculated to strengthen him in his 
efforts to lead them to their God and Saviour. 
But whilst he daily recognized the duty of re- 
ligiously instructing his children, he yet deeply 
felt that without the divine ble ssing upon this 
labor of love, it would prove ineff 
motine the soul’s sabr: ation. 
passed when he was - home that he did not 
sit by the bedside * his only boy, and there | 
evince br his ainiheiaal language, his tears, or | 
his prayers, his deep solicitude for the present 
and eternal welfare of his now fatherless child 
May the Lord in his mercy abundantly answer | 
those | ide prayers, and may He give to | 
every one of us who are parents the inclination 


remembered 


his 


ectual j in pro- | by 
Searcely a night 


’ 
er 


and the ability to imitate so bright an ex: ample 
of paternal love! 

Ther 
correctly 
than 


are few things, I believe, which more | 
y test the spiritual condition of parents 
the interest they take in the religious 
instruction of their children ; if their hearts are 
warmed by the love of Christ, and softened by 

the tendering influences of his Spirit, they will 
enter upon this important duty with hope ful- 

ness and pleasure; but if their own : 
cold and indifferent to the things of God, the y 

will feel it a lifeless, if not a painful duty, to | 
perform. How solemn and toue thi ng to the af- 
fect » parent must be eflection that his | 


arts are 


the 


| 
servants ; | 


| divine 


se: umstances, 
| se *ribe his housekes P ing expenditure to £100 a 


a 


!racter which might 
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culy jeopa rdisiih ¢ his own soul, but ah! may 
endanger the spiritual welfare of his dear child- 
ren, or lead to the awful consummation of an 
eternal separation from them. I think we can 
scarcely over-estimate the reciprocal advantages 
to both parents and children, of early religious 
instruction ; and if that instruction is occasion- 
ally impressed on the loving child by a tender 
mother’s tears, or an affectionate father’s pray- 
ers, it will greatly dee; en the impression, and 
may prove, by the divine blessing, a source 
of hel p and strength to the faltering child in 
after pe ‘riods of temptation and trial, if it does 
not at once produce all the fruit they could 


| desire. 


And here I must say, in — that whilst 
I would by no means encourage the offering up 
of vocal prayer, without some sense of need, 
and some feeling of love to God our Saviour ; 
yet I do believe if the voice of supplication, or 
a simple word of encouragement or exhortation, 
was more often heard in our families, it would 
be a mutual benefit in promoting the growth of 
grace in the hearts of those who hear, 
and of those who speak, 

The liberality with which Joseph Sturge con- 
tributed to almost every benevolent objeet which 
he considered worthy of support, has probably 
le d to an over-estimate of his pecuniary means ; 


| but. whatever may have been the amount of his 
| Prope rty in later years, there was a time in his 


earlier life when he was so far straitened in his 
as to feel it his duty to cireum- 


| ye ar. But the desire to share with others what- 
ever he possessed kept pace with an increasing 
and if this course had not been dictated 
his naturally kind and generous heart, it 
cee have been pursued under a deep sense 
of his responsibility to God, as a steward of his 
manifold gifts, But the mode in which this 
duty and stewardship were fulfilled, deve loped 
remarkable and very interesting feature in 
Joseph Sturge’s character—name ly, his uniform 
and Christian simplicity. 
Generous hospitality was the characteristic of 
his house ; but there was no display—no equipage 


one 


| 
|—none of the assumption of position or appear- 
lance of luxury which we sometimes see in the 


establishments of 
aware of 


* Friends, who seem scarcely 
its inconsistency with their Christian 
profession, or with the advocacy « f the continu- 
ance of what are termed the peculiarities of 
Friends. I trust the consis tency of our ar 
departed friend’s example of ( ‘hristian modera- 
tion adds weight to the views he so feelingly 
expressed on this subject in the last Yearly 
Meeting he attended. 

There are other traits in Jos¢ } hs 

} 


pe 


l 


turge’s cha- 
illustrated with interest 
and profit, but I feel that I have already tres- 


tionat 
continue d refusal to accept in true contrition of | | passed largely upon your columns, and will 
soul the me rey of God in Christ Jesus, is not! ' the refore conclude this notice of some parts of 
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life 


the more ] rivate 


of one of the most gener- 
ous and devoted Christian philanthropists it 
was ever my privilege to know. 

SAMUEL Bow Ly. 


—+—~0r -— 


Diep, At the residence of his son, in Little Comp- 
ton, R. I., on the 24th of 12th PELEG 
Wiser, in the 60th year of his also, at the 
same place, on the 28th of lst mo. last, Exizaneru 
G. Wiisvr, in the 57th year of her age, widow of the 
above. The loss of these dear Friends is deeply 
felt, not only by their own sorrowing family, but by 


a large circle of friends to whom they were much 
endeared. 


mo., 1858, 


age; 


, At her residence, in Leesburg, Highland Co., 
Ohio, on the 30th of 5th mo. last, PeyELorpge BurGEss, 
aged about 76 years, an esteemed member of Fairfield 
Monthly Meeting. 

, On the Sth ult., at the 
Solebury, Bucks Co., Pa., 
Balderson, in the 58th ye 

In the decease of this 


Emlen Institution, in 
Martua, wife of John D. 


ar of her age. 


| 





dear Friend, the Emlen In- 
stitution has been deprived of a most efficient matron, 
and our religious Society of a consistent and valued 
member. 


—, On the 7th ult., Anya Upton, wife of Paul 
Upton, in the 74th year of her age, a valued member | 
and elder of Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, | 
Dutchess Co., N. Y. y | 
Of this dear Friend, it may be truly said, that her | 
life was a beautiful exemplificati 
Christian. She was blessed with a meek and quiet 
spirit, and was remarkable for discretion and a 
watchful care in speaking of the faults of others, and 
was enabled, t gh Divine aid, to walk blameless- | 
ly through a long life. Her end was peaceful. A 
precious solemnity was felt at the close by those who | 


surrounded her dying bed, and we doubt not she} 


on of a consistent | 


} "1 
nrou 
] 


was favored to enter into that rest which is prepared | 
for the righteous of all generations. 


, On the 3d inst., Epmunp Cuasz, of Fall River, 
Mass., in the 73d year of his age, amember and elder of 
Swansea Monthly Meeting, after a short but distress- | 
ing sickness, 
grand-children 
them ; 
tives 


leaving a widow and children and 
to mourn the irreparable loss to | 
but they, together with a large circle of rela- | 
and friends, h comfortable assurance 
that their loss is his eternal gain, as it may be truly 
said of him, he was Israelite, indeed, in whom 
was no guile; an elder worthy of double honor. 


ive a 


an 


, On the Ist of 4th mo. last, at the residence | 
of her father, in Wayne Co., N. C., Zmpan, daughter | 
of Curtis P. and Smithey Moore, in the 15th year of 
her age, a member of Neuse Monthly Meeting. 

Although the loss of this dear child was keenly 
felt by her parents and relatives, they mourn not as | 
those that have no hope, believing that her end was 
peace. 


| 


, On the 6th of 4th mo. last, aged 54 years, 
after a short illness, at Collingwood, county of Grey, 
C. W., Marrna W., wife of William Rorke, and 
daughter of the late George Boone, formerly of Bir- | 
mingham, England, a beloved and valued Friend and 
member of Yonge Street Monthly Meeting, (latterly | 
removed from West Lake Monthly Meeting). 

She was of a meek and Christian spirit, very ex- 
emplary in her deportment; and from her youth 
steadily attached to the principles and practices of 
Friends, and careful to bring up her numerous fam- | 
ily consistently therewith. She was enabled patient- 
ly to bear her sufferings, with her mind preserved in 
much peace ; confiding in the divine assurance merci- 








| I did not put the work off until a death bed ; 


|for He 
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fully given to her—‘‘I will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee ;’’ leaving her friends the consoling be- 
lief that their unspeakable loss is to her, indeed, a 
translation from a world of sorrow to of im- 
measurable glory. 


one 


Diep, On the 17th of 6th mo. last, near Marlboro’, 
Stark Co., Ohio, after a short but illness, 
which he bore with Christian patience and resigna- 
tion, James D. Jounsoy, son of Demcey Johnson, in 
the 38th year of his age, a member of Marlboro’ 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

Although his sufferings were so great as almost to 
deprive him of sleep, yet not a murmur was heard 
from his lips. Several times he said, “ My afflictions 
are very great, but I have a Comforter that bears me 
up through all.’’ 


severe 


He seemed impressed, from the 


first of his illness, that he should not recover, and 


was frequently observed to be in a state of prayer, 
and was often heard to say, “ Lord, not my will, but 
thine be done.’’ For four months previous to his de- 
cease he was more seriously impressed with the 
necessity of diligently seeking to know the will of 
the Lord; and endeavoring more earnestly to wait 
upon him in true humility of soul. He had become 
a regular attender of meetings, and was much en- 
gaged in reading the Holy Scriptures, and expressed 
in his sickness that he had felt that he must be more 
ofa God-loving and serving man,and that often he had 
sought some solitary place in the shades of evening, 
and there poured out his soul in earnest prayer unto 


| the Lord, and said, ‘‘ how thankful I now feel, that 


for my 
such it will terminate very soon.’’ He 
added, ‘‘ afflictions truly are good for us, and our 
Saviour will bear us up through every earthly trouble, 


disease is 


| if we are only faithful.’’ Two days before his death, as 


he was walking the floor, assisted by his wife, he said, 
‘‘we must part,’? at which she answered, ‘surely 
not.’? He replied, ‘‘I think we must, but do not 


| weep for me; remember, the Lord loveth whom he 


chasteneth ; look to Him, and he will be thy shield ; 


|and try to early impress the children with the need 


of a Saviour’s love;’’ 


gaged in prayer. 


after which he seemed en- 
His aged parents being near, he 


| expressed his thankfulness to them for the good im- 


pressions he had received from them in his youth, 
also his love for them and the whole human family; 
but felt that he loved the Lord above every thing 
else. Yes ; with all his might, his soul and strength ; 
had brought him out of great tribulations. 
Many more sweet expressions might be recorded ; and 


} : +f, Punf ; , > 
his bereaved wife and friends have the consoling be- 


lief that he has joined the just of all generations, 
who have had their robes washed and made white in 
the blood of the Lamb. 

iin 
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The Fall Term of this Institution will open on 
Third-day, the 16th of Eighth month, and continue 
thirteen weeks. The School will be under the charge 


SEMINARY. 


|of Albert K. Smiley, as Principal, with a competent 
| board of Assistants. 


Tuition will invariably be re- 
quired in advance for the whole term. 

The Boarding House, in connection with the School, 
will be under the charge of James Van Blarcom, 
Superintendent. Board for one-half of the term will 
be required in advance. 

Applications for admission (stating the moral stand- 
ing of the applicant) should be addressed, at an 
early date, to the Principal or Superintendent, at 
Vassalboro’, Maine. 

On b« half of the Committee on Instruction, 

2 EBENEZER FRYE. 
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Books published by the ‘‘ Association of Friends 


for the Diffusion of Religious and Useful Know-/| 
ledge,’’ and for sale at their office, No. 109 North 
Tenth street, Philadelphia :— 

If mailed. 
A Memoir of Elizabeth Fry, 14 cts. 19 cts. 


A Selection from the Epistles of 


George Fox, . 14 * is * 
The Life of Margaret Fox, wife of 

George Fox, ° ‘ Po 19 *§ 
Faller on Religions Declension, 14 * 19 * 
Waring’s Hymns and Selections, 14 ‘ 19 “ 
Views of American Slavery a 

Century ago, 15 a“ 
Youthful Pilgrims, 15 21 * 


A Selection from the Letters of 
Isaac Penington, . « 21 
Rambles of a Naturalist, " with 
Life of the Author, Dr. God- 


man, ‘ 15 m * 
A Memoir of William Penn, ~~ 24 
A Memoir of Maria Fox, 17 23 * 
A Memoir of Thomas Story, oe _ 
A Memoir of Daniel Wheeler, 

and his Visit to the Pacific 

Isles, ‘ 2 “ 28 * 
Aunt Jane’s Verses for Chi I lren, 

Illustrated, : ‘ : » ae a 
The Vegetable Kingdom, Illus- 

trated, . ; é . awe 26 


Corre sponde nts will please to observe 
count is not taken off the postage. 

Persons wishing to order 
by mail, should inclose the price, including postage, 
in a letter addressed to Ww». Macyiven, Agent. 

Box 2149 Post Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 


that the dis- 
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ae 
ADDRESS, 
ichers’ Institute of Delaware C 

Hall, May 20th, 1859, by Prof 
A. M., of Haverford College. 
(Concluded from page 719.) 

are confined 
believe we have no 


Delivered before the T 
at Mar; r Tuomas 
Cuase, 


Even if we given text | 


book, I 
use so bad as not to contain some specimens of 
finished and excellent composition. The teacher | 
will find room for profitable study in pene trating | 
the beauties and catching the spirit of these ex- 
tracts, and also in examining the historical, 
scientific, or other allusi sions, until he thorou: ghly | 


to some 
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instead of “ individual;” “I am afraid,” instead 
of “I am apprehensive,” and in general a neat, 
simple Saxon word will please him better than 
its long and high-sounding Latin equivalent. 
Even the most elementary a esses in instruc- 


tion of all—as teac thing the a Iphi ibe t—may eall 
| into exercise high powers, and be assisted by ex- 


| tensive knowl dge on the part of the i 


structor. 
é a ments. 


teach the 
Agassiz on this very 


cholars fo 
Prof ssor 


We need good 

Let me 

yoint : 
“The study of the alphabet would naturally 


quote 


| Seem to be a very dry affair, yet there is in every 


land the 
| the heads of the teachers. 


for the most attractive 
information, if it was in 
Suppose the teacher 
should explain to his scholars how language 
originated. He might tell them that in the 
early ages of the world things were presented, 


series of letters material f 
most instructive 


| ne t as now by letters, but by pictures of the ob- 


| convey an 
| the day. 


any of the above works | . 
| them all be called upon to make f 


| they 


ithem the points in which they differed, 


Let him ask how they would 
idea of what they had seen during 
They go along the streets, they have 
seen houses, and trees, men, women 
and children; and now let them, the very first 
day they ro into school and sit on the benches, 
attempt to represent what they _ seen. Let 
gures of what 
have T hey have seen trees, and let 
them represent a tree. The teacher might tell 
one to draw a pine tree on his slate, another a 
maple, and anotheran elm. He could then show 
so — 
ould 


jects themse Ives. 


and wagons, 


seen. 


the y col uld eas ily see that each “kind of tree 


| be ‘represented by a picture, so different was it 


> ° | 
Reader in common | 
‘i: 


ih 
i 


understands them, and can e xplain them to his | 


pupils. But there is no reason why we should | 
be confined to our reader. Copies ‘of excellent 
poems, like those I have named, can be afforded 
at so low a price as to remove the only objection 
that could be urged against re quiring pupils to 
furnish themselves with them. 

One of the most imports int advantages which 


the teacher will derive from familis arity with good | 


literature, and also from association with good 
society, will be the formation of a correct taste, 
and correct and refined habits of expression. He 
will thus escape one fault with which teachers 
have been particularly 
stilted and bombastic 

it be said 


No 
that 


phrases. 

of his conversation, 

** Words of learned length and thundering sound, 
Amaze the gaping rustics gathered round.”’ 


He will be content to say “man” or “ person,” 


charged—that of using | 
longer will | 





| Pheenician merchants, and 


| from any other. So with household implements, 
and in fact with eve rything. They mig ht all be 
represented by little images of themselves ; these 
images might in the course of time be abbreviated 
linto signs, but still each thing calle eer a 
separate sign. The great number of these signs 
would render it impossible for any one to ré mem- 
ber all of them; but everything has a name, and 
instead of recording the thing itself, we may re- 
cord the We may record the sound by 
which we express the thing, and to record the 
sound we may agree let one of these si ens 
which we use for elm represent a part of f the 
sound of elm—the E; we may use one of the 
signs by which we represent the maple for a part 
of the sound of maple—the M; we may use one 
of the signs for representing the pine to signify 
a part of the sound of the word pine—the Pp: 
and then we can combine these signs to represent 
the sounds with which any object is designated. 
The teacher could tell his pupils that this is the 
way in which letters were invented; that the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt were probably the first 
characters used, that these “ re borrowed by the 
by them spread over 
the Eastern world; and that in process of time 
these characters have been modified into the let- 
ters of our alphabet. 


name. 
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“Would not such a story be interesting to 
children? And as it is with the alphabet, so 
with astronomy, geography and natural history. 
The great fault in our educational systems is that 
we teach everything in the same way, from books 
and books alone.” “In this,” said Prof. Agassiz, 
“I speak from personal experience. I have been 


@ teacher ever since my fifteenth year, and I am| 


a teacher now, and I hope I shall be all my life. 
I do love to teach, and to me there is nothing so 
pleasant as to be placed in a position to develop 
the faculties of my fellow-beings who, in their 
early age, are entrusted to my care.” 

But no one expects that the teacher of an 
alphabet school is to confine his or her attention 
to teaching children their letters. The great 
fundamental principles of morality, and the ele- 
mentary facts of many of the sciences, are to be 
taught in such schools; so that even with the 
youngest children full scope will be given for 
the use of the widest acquisitions which the 
teacher can make in his private hours of study. 

Of writing itself I might say there is some- 
thing noble in the study of form which it im- 
plies, and that a few of the elementary prin- 
ciples of geometry might well be taught to 
the youngest child in connection with it. Its 
study educates the eye, our noblest organ of sense, 
and the hand, the chief executive officer of the 
will. The study of drawing should commence 
in our infant schools, as intimated by Agassiz, in 


his remarks on teaching the alphabet; few 
studies are better calculated to foster habits of 
minute and accurate investigation, and to disci- 


pline the eye and hand. The whole study of 
form is particularly adapted for the years of 
childhood, when the perceptive powers are more 
highly developed than any of the other mental 
faculties. Pure geometry, accordingly, should 
be the first study in mathematics; and with a 
text book like that by Thomas Hill, (extracts 
from which are now publishing in the Mathemati- 
cal Monthly,) this science will be found of the 
highest service in the intellectual training of 
children. 

In advocating the study of the different 
branches of natural science, and calling the pupil's 
attention to so wide a field in literature, history 
and other studies, I am by no means forgetful of 
the fact, that our main strength, in our common 
schools, should continue to be directed to the 
thorough teaching of a few fundamental branches. 
To read and spell, to write and cipher, and to do 
all these well, are the first and the essential re- 
sults which our scholars should exhibit. Far be 
it from me to dethrone from their eminence “ the 
three R’s, Readin’, ’Ritin’ and ’Rethmetic,” as 
the candidate for the mastership of a Yankee 
school called them. And let me protest against 
allowing new studies to interfere with the 
thorough drilling in these branches, which the 
teacher of our common schools should make his 
first object. But the other studies of which I 


| have spoken require comparatively little time, 
;and may be introduced, to a great extent, with- 
}out interfering with the “old stand-bys.” Many 
| things can be taught without any text book ; and 
| I believe that, as our schools improve, our teach- 
ers will become more and more independent of 
their text books and trust to the living voice. 
Here, too, is a field of exertion very profitable 
to themselves. That instruction will not be 
| formal and mechanical, but lively and energetic, 
| which is given from the living lips. The teach- 
|er’s powers will be called inte healthy activity, 
and he will cultivate a facility of expression 
which will make him more influential outside of 
the school-room, and in the public meetings of 
his felluw-citizens. 

Before leaving the second head of my subject, 
I may speak of a great advantage which teachers 
enjoy—and especially those engaged with young 
jchildren—in the opportunity afforded them of 
| watching the growth of the mind. It is, indeed, 
delightful to be the first to give a child a new 
truth—to see the flash of intelligence in his eye, 
and to watch his mind’s successive steps in 
grasping an idea and making it his own. A 
great metaphysician has said that the most im- 
portant contributions to intellectual science now 
to be made, may be expected from such parents 
and teachers as shall note most carefully the dif- 
ferent steps and stages in the growth of human 
intelligence, from its first dawnings in the infant, 
through the yeals of childhood and youth. 

Thirdly and lastly, a few words of Manners. 
The outgrowth of character, if that be right, 
they can hardly fail to be correct themselves. 
A noble and refined nature will show itself 
outside. Yet the teacher has especial need of 
watchfulness in this regard, both because his 
manners are shaping those of future men and 
women, and because his position involves pecu- 
liar temptations to the violation of some of the 
rules of good breeding. Discourtesy, irritability, 
arrogance, a want of deference to the opinions and 
the claims of others, a habit of expecting to be 
served instead of serving, may easily be contract- 
ed in the school-room, if not guarded against. 
The teacher should be a model of tidiness of 
dress, of neatness of person, (and I may be 
allowed to particularize the proper care of the 
teeth, the hair, the beard and the nails,) of 
modest, unaffected affability and politeness. 

[ have thus endeavored to vindicate the pro- 
fession of teaching from the charge of narrowing 
and belittling tendencies, to show that it affords 
opportunities for the highest and most compre- 
hensive culture, and to urge my fellow-teachers 
to make the most of its advantages, and to avoid 
its dangers, for their own sakes, as their duty to 
themselves. But, do L urge this on se/fish con- 
siderations? Far from it. I have seen much 
of teachers in many parts of the world, and 
know that asa class they are distinguished for 
their unselfishness—for their cheerful self-sacrifice, 
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and entire : Aeatien to the ona of ia: 
I advocate their securing the highest culture for | 
themselves, because this i is the most direct, the 
most efficacious method by which they can secure 
the advantage of their pupils. More benefit than | 
from the direct instructions of the best teacher 
do scholars derive from his indirect influence— 
from the insensible but potent moulding of their 
minds and characters by their association with 
a finished scholar, gentleman, and Christian. 
Such a man leaves his stemp upon the whole 
character of his pupils; and, in many a com-| 
munity, the silent influence of such a man—one 
little known to fame, and “ whose praise is not 
of men, but of God”— is felt in every household, 
with a might unsuspected either by himself or 
the subjects of his invisible but potent sway. 
Such considerations as these should inspire us| 
with interest in our work, with enthusiasm in 
our profession—feelings always conducive to 
mental and moral progress. When I contem- 
plate the character of the Perfect Teacher— 
when I consider what mastery of his own spirit 
these words imply, what mastery and discern- 
went of the spirits of others—what finished cul- 
ture—what rounded vi —I feel that, were I 
such a man, J should look down upon all other 
callings and occupations on earth. Humble— 
as, if I were such, [ should surely be—I should 
yet be conscious that in the opportunity of in- 
fluence, in power to shape the minds of men and 
control the future destinies of my race, no man, 
except an inspired messenger of God, could 
claim a comparison with myself. None of us 
can hope to be a perfect teacher, nor yet to come 
very near to that character; yet we can all hold 
this Ideal before us, and determine to approach 
it as nearly as our ability and opportunity shall 
allow. Our success will be great, in proportion 
as we have a high ideal of the true dignity of 
our office, a love and enthusiasm for our work, 
an earnest diligence in cultivating all our nobler 
faculties as symmetrically as possible, and the re- 


| 
| 


| 








warding consciousness that while our pupils are 


growing, we are growing ourselves. I have 
no patience with a stagnant teacher. Well has it 
been said of such an one that his pupils but drink 
“the green mantle of the standing pool.” The 
teacher, above all men, should be alive—fresh, 
ardent, earnest—interested in the important 
movements of the day—keeping pace with the 
literature and the science of his times—seeking 
the society of the intelligent and refined—em- 
bracing every opportunity of improvement—al- 
ways bearing on his banner the motto “ Excel- 
sior’—and yet always ready to listen with 
patience to the simplest child, to sooth the per- 
plexity and explain the difficulties of the hum- 
blest student, and, like the great teacher Milton, 
ever willing— 
**The lowliest duties on himself to lay.’’ 


The office of the teacher, influential and im- 
portant anywhere, becomes of tenfold importance 


pe li 
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ina Republic like ours. In your little school- 
houses are shaped the minds and moulded the 
principles of the future sovereigns and legislators 
of the country; in your hands lie, to a great 
extent, the future destinies of our land. It is 
your duty to impress upon the youthful mind 
the truth, that righteousness alone exalteth a 
nation—it is yours to inspire the love of justice 
in the youthful breast, to quicken the love of 
country, to sow the seeds of liberality and public 
spirit, and to send from your school-rooms the 
future citizens of the Republic, strengthened in 
virtue, animated with the love of right, and fired 
with exalted patriotism. And the more you 

water, the more shall you yourselves be watered; 
the more you give the more you shall receive. 
Go forth, then, modestly and quietly, to your 
appointed duties; far from you be that conceit 
which is found only in empty heads, that love 
of applause which is the characteristic of fools; 
yet know that if you perform faithfully your work, 
you are the apostles of civilization, of knowledge, 
and of virtue, the disseminators of kindly affec- 
tions among the people, of liberal sentiments, of 
public spirit. The rill which springs up beside 
the humblest school-house, may swell to the 
stream which bears the navies of the world on 
its bosom ; and in the humblest school-room may 
be sown those seeds of knowledge, virtue and 
publie spirit, which shall bloom and ripen in 
the characters a Milton, Howard, or a 
Washington. 


£ 
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SOMETHING ABOUT MILK. 


There are many who, deprived of cows, would 
be consigned to a milkless existence, were it not 
that some means had been discovered by which 
the natural course of decay could be arrested, 
and a lacteal elixir of life found, by which milk 
could retain for ages its youth and freshness. 
Such a discovery was made when solidified milk 
was announced to the public. 

Solidified milk is merely milk freed from the 
aqueous components which make ita fluid, but 
retaining all the essential ingredients. Of course, 
to be used, it must be again liquefied, which can 
be done at any time by dissolving it in water, 
tea or coffee. It is some eight years since it was 
first — octed, though, until the last few months, 
it has been rather an experiment than a success. 
Its value is at once ap parent, especially for trav- 
ellers, for the use of armies, and our commercial 
as well as government navies. On most of the 
Atlantic and other steamers that convey many 
passengers, and on some sailing vessels, an unfor- 
tunate cow may be seen cooped up in a narrow 
cabin, like Tennyson's lotus-eaters, 

“ Tossed to larboard, tossed to starboard, 
When the foam is rolling free.” 
This unhappy creature, whose life on the ocean 
wave must be anything but agreeable, provider 
the milk, such as it is, for the trip. Cows ase 
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not simenall y good sailors vegil ies a tee voy- 


ages these unwilling masinen retire to the shades 


of private life, emaciated, vaccine spectres. But | j 
the great majority of the vessels do not indulge in 
cows, and their passengers are, consequently, de- 
prived of milk. To these, solidified milk is in-| 
valuable, and its solidification is a correlative bene- | 
fit to the community with the preserving of meats | i 
in air-tight cans, which, though discovered but | 
a few years ago, is now in almost universal use. 

Just as everybody who can have fresh meat 
from a butcher will prefer it to can-preserved 
meats, so every one that can get milk fresh from 
the cow will prefer it to that which is solidified. 
But as there are a great many people who do not 
live in the country, there are just so many who 
ought to be interested in obtaining that which is 
next best; and for the benefit of those we state 
what solidified milk is, and how it is prepared. 

In the first place, to go back to first principles, 
we learn from science, (or, more correctly, some 
half a-dozen professors learn it, and we accept 
their dictum,) that milk is composed of 1,000 
parts—of 

WHNOE  cctcnsse sionserek anteneen seeses souswrndl 861 parts. 
Butter 

BORG iis ccned coneveses cnscee 

Sugar of Milk 

Wate BOR iin cocses cod ecesesen 


Milk, thus including the four principles required 
for human food—the albuminous, oleaginous, sac- 


charine and fixed salts—is the food peculiarly 


adapted tothe young animal. “In the caseine 
is a substance which furnishes just the material 
for muscles, tendons, andall the solid flesh of the 
body ; the butter lubricates the joints, makes the 
skin soft, and furnishes the fat generally, besides 
being used in case of necessity for respiration ; the 
sugar of milk is equally available with starch and 
common sugar for respiration ; finally, in the fixed 
salts, we have the phosphates, for building up 
the bones and framework of the body, and other 
saline substances, for supplying the flesh with 
their inorganic part.” 

Solidified milk, as prepared by those who have 
probably carried the art to as high a state of de- 
velopment asit has yet reached, is simply milk 
with the water eliminated, and its place filled 
with the best refined white sugar. No other in- 
gredients are used, and the mode of preparation 
is very simple. 

The “ American Solidified Milk Company,” 
for instance, has an establishment in Westches- 
ter county, near Fordham, seven miles distant 
from the railroad, in a milk-producing country. 
The neighboring dairies supply them with an 
amount of pure milk, at from two to three cents 
per quart, and being off the railroad route, the 
establishment does not suffer hy competition with 
the city trade. The milk, with the requisite 
amount of sugar, is placed in rectangular shallow 
pans, two feet by three in size, and subjected to 
a water-bath, the water, heated to 170°, just 
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touching the bottom of the pans, and having nO 
outlet for ev aporation at the sides. This water 
is heated by means of tortuous steam pipes, and 
it is the duty of several girls, provided with thermo- 


| meters, to keep it at ex xactly the same temperature. 


The watery ingredient of the milk thus slowly 
| evaporates, a pan containing four quarts requir- 
ing about six hours in the process. All the time 
thisev aporation is progressing, the “ stirring rods,” 
consisting ofa couple of perpendicular rods, with 
a horizontal rod joining them near the lower ends, 
are regularly passing through the milk from one 
end of the pan to the other, thus keeping it con- 
stantly agitated and preventing it from burning. 
These stirring rods are set in motion by the same 
steam power that heats the water-bath, and a 
number of pans are heated and stirred simultane- 
ously, each pan having, of course, its own sepa- 
rate stirring rods. 

At the end of five or six hours the watery mat- 
ter has all evaporated, and the residuum, being 
about the consistency of dough, is too thick for 
the stirring rods to work their way any longer. 
It is then taken out and placed in a drying-room, 
where, subjected to a temperature of 130°, it be- 
comes perfectly dry and granulated, and ofa yel- 
lowish, creamy tint. It is then removed to ano- 
ther apartment and put up in cylindrical tin boxes, 
like those in which meats and fruits are preserved, 
but unlike these, they do not require to be solder- 
ed toexclude the air. After the can is filled, 
the cover is placed on, a blow with the scoop set- 
tles it firmly in its place, and the solidified milk 
is ready for use or exportation. At first it was 
pressed into oblong cakes or slabs, (in size and ap- 
pearance much like the cakes of yellow brick-dust 
commonly used for cleaning knives, ) and then cov- 
ered with tin-foil. But it was found that the press 
ing process broke the buttery globules which com- 
pose the oleaginous ingredient of milk, and on ex- 
posure to the air for any great length of time, the 
whole slab would turn rancid. It was also prepared 
at one timein tin cans, beingin a semi-aqueous 
state, like thick cream or jelly: but repeated ex- 
periments have proved that the granulated form is 
the best. 

The disclosures made several months ago in 
relation to “ swill milk” very naturally created a 
painful interest in regard to this almost indispensa- 
ble article. It had, even previously to those de- 
velopments, been the opinion of physicians and 
others, that a large proportion of the deaths of 
children in this city was caused by the deleteri- 
ous influence of city milk, and sometimes coun- 
try milk; for it should be remembered that de- 
composition takes place in milk in about two or 
three hours after it leaves the cow, and the ten- 
der stomach ofan infant appreciates and perceives 
this decomposition much quicker than the strong- 
er digestive organs of'an adult. Even our real 
pure % Orange ¢ county” is abouttwenty four hours 
old when it reaches this city. Now, in solidified 
milk, the sugar that is added at an early stage of 





the process of manufacture acts as a preservative 
agent, and arrests the progress of decomposition, 
consequently the solidified milk, though it may 
be three or four weeks old, is actually fresher 
than the country milk that reaches New York 
the day after leaving Goshen, or Orange county, 
and is therefore better adapted for the use of chil. 
dren. 

In long voyages, as we have before remarked, 
solidified milk is indispensable. Dr. Kane was 
supplied with it on his two Arctic expeditions, 
and it has been for some time in use inthe Utah 
army, and on various ocean steamers. Professor 
Doremus and other chemists have analyzed it and 
given testimonials in its favor. The style of 
putting it up in cylindrical cans isa vast improve- 
ment on previous methods, and, judging from 
appearances, there is little doubt that the manu- 
facture of solidified milk will soon become a 
flourishing business, and prove a vast benefit to 
the community at large—N. Y. Evening Post. 


— 
POPULATION OF THE WORLD. 


The whole North American Continent has only 
36,000,000 of inhabitants, hardly 2s much as 
France or Austria. The whole of Central and 
South America has only 23,000,000 ; less than 
Italy. European Prussia, with its 60,000,000, 
has as many inbabitants as America, Australia, 
and Polynesia, together. More people live in 
London than in all Australia and Polynesia. 
China Proper has more inhabitants than Ameri- 
ea, Australia, and Africa put together; and In- 
dia has nearly three times as many inhabitants 
as the whole of the new world. ‘The result is 
that our planet bears 1,288,000,000 of mankind 
of which sum total 522,000,000 belong to the 
Mongolian, 269,000,000 to the Caucasian, 200- 
000,000 tothe Malayan, 196,000,000 to the 
Ethiopian, and 1,000,000 to the American race. 
Divided according to their confessions, there are 
335,000,000 of Christians, 5,000,000 of Jews, 
600,000,000 belonging to Asiatic religions, 160,- 
000,000 to Mohammedanism, and 200,000,000 
of heathens. 


+ <2 — 
MANUFACTURE OF MATCHES. 


The Utica (N. Y.) Herald says that Mr. Gates 
of Frankford, Herkimer County, has made dur- 
ing the last eighteen years about 6,455,000,000 
matches, using 2,250,000 feet of lumber. He 
now makes 2,750,000 matches daily, making use 
of 500 feet of lumber. He uses five pounds of 
phosphorus daily, which is about the amount 
found in the bones of a single horse. He has 
thus used up the skeletons of about 2300 horses. 
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Forgiveness saves the expense of anger, the 
cost of hatred, the waste of spirits. 


“Little children, keep yourselves from idols. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
IDOLS. 


Amen.” 1 John, 


v. 21. 
What meant he—with that solemn charge 
Ending his pure seraphie strain? 
He with the heart of love so large— 
Who leaning once upon the breast 
Of Jesus, finds no other rest; 
But counts it his most blessed gain, 
Him whom, as suffering man he knew, 
And heard with doubting heart and slow, 
Now as his God—the ‘‘ Only True’’— 
And his ‘‘ Eternal Life’’ to know. 


What meant he? surely notin vain 
The warning word was uttered, still 
Upon the listening ear to thrill— 

The last entreating voice of love, 
Sealed with its full amen! 

Was it that gazing long above, 

Where purest light unclouded shone 
Around the Eternal Throne, 

And the triumphal song 

Like many waters rolled along, 

He turned again with thoughtful care 

To those who, toiling on their way, 
Should yet find entrance there ? 

And as he marked the deadliest snare 
That by their footsteps lay, 

As the last token of his love, 

Its very faithfulness to prove— 

He cried aloud—beware ! 


And what are idols! Ah, full well 
Did he thus call them—he who knew 
The unutterable love that drew 
The sinless to a world of sin. 
Nor this alone—but still to dwell, 
A spirit of light invisible, 
The darkness of our hearts within. 
Our Life—our Truth—our Way— 
Our Lord and King! 
Well named he then each evil thing 
That leads from Him astray. 
Evil, however fair! 
Bitter, however sweet! 
The flower-strewn pathway hides a snare, 
And sorrows pierce the feet. 


Then let the question circle round— 
Not to the cold hearts left alone, 
Joined to the gods they inly own, 

But to each trusting, loving child, 

Whom Christ has reconciled ; 

Where are thine idols found? 

Search where in all thy land, 

Groves or high places stand ; 

Or where, like Israel of old, 

Ensnared by calves of gold, 

Tempted, thou turnest wearily,— 

Far from the glory of that hill, 

Where Zion’s tribes go upward still,— 
And sayest—It is ‘‘ /oo much for me.”’ 


Look steadfastly on Him who died 
For thee ;—Him only, love and serve— 

And know that when to aught beside 
Heart, eye, or hand doth swerve,— 

Then in His sight who watches thee, 
Even the most hidden fire 
Of covetous desire, 

Is counted thine idolatry ! 

Yet even then, 
Turn to thy risen Lord again— 

So shall the look of that loved face 
Make thee in bitterness to weep; 
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And humbly seek for richer grace, 

Thy wandering heart to keep. 

And when in hastening love at length, 
His day of power shall fall, 
Upon high tower and fenced wall, 

And the uplifted mountains’ strength, 
And on all oaks and cedars high, 

And pleasant pictures of thy joy,— 

The idols, too, he will destroy, 
And they shall perish utterly ! 

8. 


~~ 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien IntetLicence.—Dates from Liverpool are 
to the 6th inst. The latest accounts from the seat 
of war were that no further battles had occurred. 


The siege of Peschiera was progressing, and the | 


French troops were threatening Verona, toward 
which point the Austrians had fallen back from the 
line of the Mincio. The divisions under Garibaldi 
and Cialdini were maneuvering to close up the val- 
ley of the Adige, in order to become masters of Lake 
Garda, and to isolate Verona from the Tyrol. The 
advanced posts of the two main armies were but a 
short distance apart. The French Emperor having 
sent back the wounded Austrian officers without ex- 
change, and requested an exchange of other prison- 
ers, the Austrian Emperor had announced that he 
would also send back the wounded officers taken 
from the Allies, and was desirous of the exchange of 
other prisoners. Complaints were made of scarcity 
of provisions in the villages occupied by the Allies. 
The heats of summer had set in, and there was rea- 
son to apprehend much sickness. Previous to the 
battle of the 24th ult., it is said, 160 sick were re- 
ceived daily by the Allies at Brescia. 

The German Diet had agreed to the proposition of 
Prussia to place a corps of observation on the Rhine. 
Prussia was said to have given positive assurances to 
France that this measure was not meant as a menace, 
and should not be a cause of disquietude to France. 
Propositions are also said to be in contemplation, to 
be offered at a proper time, with a view to a settle- 
ment of the Italian question, in which England, 
Prussia and Russia will take the initiative. 

The people of the Romagna, a part of the Papal 
States, had sent a deputation to the King of Sardinia, 
to express their desire to place themselves under 
his dictatorship. He declined to act, except in con- 
currence with the French Emperor; and a conference 
was held, the result of which was a refusal to accept 
the dictatorship, but a promise to grant military pro- 
tection, for the twofold purpose of preserving order 
and of enabling the people to co-operate in the war 
for Italian independence. A high commissioner is 
to be sent by the King, invested with military au- 
thority to carry out the plans of the conference, but 
charged to abstain from interference with the internal 
administration. 

The French official account of the battle of Solfe- 
rino states the Sardinian loss in killed and wounded 
at 5,500, and the French 12,720. It represents the 
Austrian army engaged to have amounted to from 
250,000 to 275,000 men; the allied force was some- 
what inferior, but its numbers are not stated. 

Later.—Intelligence to the 7th has been received. 
It was generally expected that another great battle 
would take place on the Adige. The Austrians were 
said to have 200,000 men in their line. It was re- 
ported that Garibaldi had defeated a party of Tyrolese 
and driven them back to the Stelvio pass, and that 
his party had subsequently entered the Tyrol. The 
Austrian government, it was said, was about on apply 
to the German Diet to send an army into the Tyrol, 
to protect it from invasion ; basing its request on the 
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treaty of Venice, which requires German States to 
guarantee each other's German territory. Kossuth 
had arrived at Parma, and had issued a proclama- 
tion calling the Hungarians to arms, and promising 
soon to be among them. 
| had disavowed 


The French government 
all responsibility for the proclama- 
| tion of Gen. Klapka. 

EneLanp.—The Commissioners recently appointed 
| to inquire into the adoption of decimal coinage in 
England have decided not to recommend any change 
| in the existing system; but they believe that the 
advantages expected from the change may be obtain- 
ed by adopting the practice of reducing money to 
decimals, performing the required calculations, and 
| then restoring the results to the usual currency. 

Cuixa.—Some misgivings were entertained as to 
the reception likely to be accorded to the British Min- 
ister, on his arrival at Pekin, to exchange the ratified 
treaties. It was reported that the Russians had 
established their legation at Pekin, and that their 
Minister had refused to communicate officially with 
any one but the Emperor, which had caused some 
differences. Business at Canton was almost sus- 
pended, and it was feared that if the city was 
evacuated by the British, it would be seized by the 
rebels, who were advancing towards it. 

Japan.—The North China Herald states that foreign 
sailors had been committing outrages on the natives, 
and the Japanese authorities were anxious for the 
presence of consuls, to be a check upon them. It 
was doubted whether the proposed embassy to the 
United States would take place, as a strong party 
was opposed to it, and it would certainly be delayed. 
A council for foreign affairs had been established at 
Jeddo, composed of five princes. 

Sovra America.—Another revolution has broken 
out in Peru. The revolution in Equador, under Gen. 
Morena, has become quite threatening, the govern- 
ment troops deserting to the insurgents. The Argen- 
tine Confederation and Buenos Ayres are said to be 
preparing for war with each other. 

Mexico.—Juarez has issued a decree declaring the 
Church property national property. He has pro- 
hibited the clergy from holding office, throwing them 
on the voluntary support of the laity, and has abol- 
ished internal custom houses and internal taxation. 
Miramon proposes issuing a forced paper currency 
amounting to $18,000,000, and raising a forced loan 
from all natives. 

Domestic.—The Nebraska delegates to the Kansas 
Constitutional Convention were admitted, with the 
privilege of speaking and making motions on ques- 
tions connected with their mission. They presented 
a memorial, asking the Convention to take measures 
to extend the northern boundary of Kausas to the 
Nebraska river; but a more recent account states 
that the boundary has been fixed on the original 
Nebraska line. 

A steamboat has recently made its first trip on the 
Red River of Minnesota, from Breckenridge to Pem- 
bina, on the British side of the line, and it is to ply 
regularly to that point. The first trip occupied four 
days, on account of the navigation being unknown, 
but it may be performed in 36 hours, with proper 
arrangements. Another steamer has been trans- 
ported from the Minnesota River to Lake Traverse, 
the head of Red River, to navigate that stream. 

A late census of San Francisco, California, shows 
a population of 78,083. 

The ‘Oberlin rescuers,’’ twelve in number, whe 
had been confined in prison at Cleveland, Ohio, for 
nearly three months, awaiting trial, were all released 
on the 6th inst., the government having abandoned 
the prosecution. The four men indicted in Lorain 
County Court for kidnapping, in connection with the 
same case, were also discharged. 





